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Such changes of position were bound to make the per-
sonal political evolution of a Disraeli distinctly easier. This
return to the fearless and popular traditions of the old-time
Tories was exactly what he had desired from the beginning
of his career. He saw clearly that eventually he would have
to join hands with one of the existing groups. He had tried
to fight as a free-lance; he had been beaten, and beaten
again.

In a country possessed of an old parliamentary tradition,
and especially in a country which, like England, has a
respect for loyalty and a contempt for systems, it is all but
impossible to slip in between the parties. From within a
party, it is possible to prepare to hive off; new ideas can
be imposed only under an accepted label. The moment had
arrived for Disraeli to make his choice, and his submission.

If he still hesitated to offer his services to the Conserva-
tive party, this was simply a question of personalities. For
Disraeli, the lover of a flashing figure and a picturesque
character, the cold Sir Robert Peel was hardly attractive.
The Duke, it is true, was more picturesque, with that
brusque straightforwardness of his, but the Duke had
retired from the scene. The insult at the moment of the
Reform had been too much; he did not like to compromise
himself with the populace. He had chosen the more agree-
able part of being the old national hero. Young men in
the clubs would get him to tell the stories of his campaigns.
"At Salamanca I was kneeling behind a low wall when I saw
the left wing of the French giving. 'By God!* said I, 'that
will do. . . . I'll attack them at once.' w When he passed
along the streets on horseback, the crowd raised their hats
to him. He was satisfied, and was fully decided to take no
further hand in battles that brought no glory.

About this time Disraeli dined one evening beside Lord
Lyndhurst, the Tory Lord Chancellor. Lyndhurst's father,